THE SCENE IS CHANGED

London was no sooner reached by way of Brittany than
the opportunity offered to go southward again before the
autumn. The author of Bifur, living on a houseboat in
Provence, wanted to talk to me about the version of his
play. Provence in late September, even October, is warmer
than Northern Europe in midsummer. Early autumn was
warm in Paris also, where theatres were opening and I was
able to see a new pky or two. Then, caring very little and
with good reason to what place I should go next, I boarded
the Nord-Express on a grey evening and awoke in the chill
of Berlin at the coffee-hour next day. The Adlon was
housing its tenants of former times, the French Embassy,
whose own premises were being redecorated ; and in the
room next to mine an indiscreet attach^ was telephoning
the Quai d'Orsay about les Bodies as though walls and
exchanges had no ears. The atmosphere of the city was at
once depressed and hectic : characteristic of the political
fever were the crimson headlines of the papers and the
groups forming and muttering at street corners. No violence
was visibly being done, but I had a more sinister impression
than in Leipzig during the inflation of earlier years, when
the chatter of machine-guns could be heard almost hourly
from some quarter. In the theatre Gerhart Hauptmann's
seventieth birthday (I had been present for the sixtieth in
Bresku) was well and truly celebrated by the production of
one of his Silesian peasant tragedies with that distinguished
artist Paula Wessely. Otherwise nothing of note was to be
seen. One or two rash satirists were trying to exploit the
political situation for stage purposes; other dull forerunners
of the Nazi playwrights were turning to a style which
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